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CHAPTER XI.

I REPAIRED the next day to my favonrite tree, armed with a
pencil and a paper book. My mind was, as I thought,
teeming with ideas. I had composed the first sentence of
my work in school-time; it seemed to me full of music. I
had repeated it a thousand times; I was enchanted witb
its euphony. It was now written, fairly written. With
rapture I perceived it placed in its destined position. But
what followed ? Nothing. In vain I rubbed my forehead;
in vain I summoned my fancies. The traitors would not
listen. My mind seemed full to the very brink, but not a
drop of the rich stream overflowed. I became anxious,
nervous, fretful. I walked about; I reseated myself. Again
I threw down the pencil, and was like a man disenchanted.
I could scarcely recall the visions of yesterday, and if with
an effort I succeeded, they appeared cold, tame, dull, life-
less. Nothing can describe my blank despair.

They know not, they cannot tell, the cold, dull world;
they cannot even remotely conceive the agony of doubt and
despair which is the doom of youthful genius. To sigh for
fame in obscurity is like sighing in a dungeon for light;
yet the votary and the captive share an equal hope. But,
to feel the strong necessity of fame, and to be conscious that
without intellectual excellence life must be insupportable,
to feel all this with no simultaneous faith in your own
power, these are moments of despondency for which no im-
mortality can compensate.

As for myself, repeated experiments only brought repeated
failures. I would not die without a struggle, but I strug-
gled only to be vanquished. One day was too hot; another
I fancied too cold. Then, again, I was not well, or perhaps
I was too anxious; I would try only a sentence each day,
The trial was most mortifying, for I found, when it came